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LUTHORITY ? 


Recently tre have seen that lr. Thomas A. Edison has declared that he 
now believes :n the immortality of the soul. We are truly gratified that tir. 
Edison does believe in the existence of something that corresponds to our 
"soul"; but ve cannot help smiling just a bit at the manner of his presentation 
of this "nev discovery”. Surely Mr. Edison has not just now "experienced" the 
possession of a soul; and yet he offers no proof or line of argument to show how 
he arrived at this conclusion. He seems to take it for granted that there are 
people who are waiting for his personal verdict on this subject and who are will- 
ing to take his findings on his own authority. 


In this supposition of his, Mr. Edisen will not be far wronge Several 
years ago, when he declared thet there was no immortal soul, there were many to 
take up the cry "There is no soul! Mr. Edison says there is no soul." At that 
time Mr. Edison offered no proof; his dictum was taken on faith because it vas 
Mre Edison that said so. Why should it be different today? 


Ellwood P. Cubberley goes out of his way to te unfair to the History 
of Catholic Education and of the Catholic Faith, and he deigns no justification 
for any of his charges or connotations — in fact only last year, when a scholastic 
here at the university, challenged a statement of his to the effect that the 
Jesuits taught that the end justified the means, he finally replied, when pressed 
for proof, that he did not have any definite proof of any definite Jesuit that taugr: 
doctrine, but that he "felt" that it must be true. And yet he is THE authority 
on the history of education at 211 outside institutions. 


Mr. Watson and Mre James are THE authorities in psychology here in 


America. Their statements go unchallenged and their only proof is often their 
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power to inspire fear by the cry "Old Fashioned Psychology". 


Now this it is that makes us smile. The men and tromen who take ren : 
this on the authority of these men; ‘sho have taken up tho cry "Thore is no soul: 
end “tho will take up the cr7y,"There is a soul", simply because Mr. Edison has 
spoken in each instance, are the very ones that taunt Catholics in matters of ] 
religion and Scholastics in matters of philosophy for their dependence on Authority 


At first sight there vould scom to be something of inconsistency; but on 
more careful consideration, tho inconsistoncy is found to be only apparcnts Zou 
mist have noticed that tricso disciples do not depend upon AUTHORITY for shat they 
think and belicve.e In fact they aro carcful never to quote an AUTHORITY. How 

often, now, do you hoar Ir, Milikan quoted to prove somo theory in Physics? Or 
_ Burbank in connection with potatoes? Or Mr. Edison regording phonographs and 
eloctric lights? Do not mistake mo; I mean that whon Mr. Milikan presents a thooryy 
in physics, in which ho is an authority, ho must prove it; but lot Mr. Milikan, . 
ot Mr. Burbank, or Mr. Edison state their views on religion or philosophy, in 
which thoy are not authoritics, and they aro accepted without furthor ado. 
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THE COMING CONVENTION 


THE ALERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHIC#L ASSOCIATION trill hold its socond 
annual convention during the coming Christmas holidays at Notre Dame University. 
We have been uneble to obtain any definito information about the exact date or 
of the programe As ‘for as “ro kmoiw'the dates are Dec. 28 and’ 29.°° FathéroJohuare 
McCormick, 8S. Mage aot cessor of Philosophy at Marquette University, “ill read a 
paper on psychoeprra lelism. Father Pierre B. Bousearen, SvJs5°Profcss6r of 
Philosophy at St. Louis University, trill lood the discussion of Father MeCormick's 
paper. 


BE TERTIO ANNO 


On Nove 50, Mre Vincont O'Flaherty, Sede made an incomparablo contributior) 
tothe elass.’ “in atbricf*talk*entittedas' thre Key to tho Study of Ethics", he out-= 
lined fundsmental cthics and indicated the connection and interdependence of Bie 
scomingly disconnectod theses. 
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In wonder all philosophy began; in wrondor it ends, The first is the 


offspring of ignorance; the last is the parent of adorxtion." 
- Colcridgc. 
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The Editorial St-f£ff wishes to extond to all sglie One ond Reeders 


of THE MODERN SCHOOLM!N, its best wishes for a morry Christmas and c “ happy and 
prosperous Nov Yoare “201 
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ORACLES CF OBSCURITY 


Whenke «for ache sbupgy mide” foots, the bild-as..ell-fer a cross--rontinent: four 
Pie tierce ties for life ina Ford.. Ard somehow or other cw6 mertals take to atch 
ieaningless expressions which can be used to cover a world of terratvory. o Wow 
‘now a torm where “Busy Bee" connotes well shined shoes; I know anctner vhe-e fH. 
brings visions of hot-dogs and coffee; and a third where the elite buy their sweet 
vhingeée Even turn from these more Montaigne-like patrons of shoe-shining parlsrs 
and candy shops to smell-of-the-tome philosophers, and you find exactly the same 
“weakness. In fact a little experience awakens in one awaiting the explanation on 4 
modern philosophical term something akin tc the suszense with which the ord nary 
individual watches for the mysterious sustenance ordered from a menu at the Ritz: 
You just don‘t know what it‘s going to be. 


A word like that is "Absolute". In non-Scholastic parlance, Absolute is the 
name that is used in place of a deserved question mark: and it is explained as mean- 
ing anything from nebulous matter of the lewest rank tc the most theistic spiritual 
PONCe Pus « Try to trace to its fundamentals the system of tne vast majority of 
‘untrammelled philosophers" cf the century, and invariably a few unintelligible men- 
tal gymnastics will produce "Absolute". And there you are; the problem is solved; 
the child has been named, and what mcre do youwant- Naturally, of course, to mcnis- 
t. philosophers that word is necessarily the last word in mental processes. 


Mr. Paul Carus, the editor of the Monist, tells us that "Monism (a word coined 
by Wolff, Kant's master) is used to characterize such philosophies as reccgnize the 
existence of one ultimate form of reality only, be it matter or spirit." Immanuel 
“Kant did not use the term, "But", Carus goes on to say, "the better the interconnec- 
tion of all things began to be understoo2. the more was the idea of unit: appreciated. 
Kant left a method, but his successors endeavored to work out sstems of philoso- 
phy, and everyone of them tried to discover the oneness of existence.” We are told 
that it is a ‘unitary world-conception" with "consistency" as its underlying princi- 
ple. Incidentally he adds, "any dualistic conception indicates that there is a prob- 
lem to ue solved, and the establishment of monism is everywhere tie final aim ef all 
 sclencee 


Of Kant's idealistic successors who turned out to be thorougi-going monists, the 
German triumvirate - Fichte, Schelling, and Hezel - are especially worthy of note. 
All three gave their lives"to discover the oneness of existence. All three found 
their solution in the Absolute; but their agreement went little past the choice of 
a name for the mental offspring. 


Johann Fichte really meant to form Kantian thought into a complete s:steme Be- 
ing Kantian, he is, cf course, idealistic; but he developed a special kind of ideal- 
ism, a subjective idealism. [iis one, his single fundamental principle uncerlying all 
was the EGO. He called it the "Absolute". Fichte established the oneness of exis- 
tence in his doctrine of the all-sufficiency of the EGO by showing thet the objective 
world is derived from the EGO, and that it is in part the expression of the nature of 
the latter, and in part the necessary condition of its realization and development. 
For him the subject is the one and all. The “thing-in-itself" of Kant is by Fichty 
absorbed in the subject, resulting in subjective, idealistic monisme His conviction 
was that thought cannot be reduced to being, but being can be derived from thought. 
The EGO, of course, is not individual, but the universal self-consciousness.e His 
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system is sometimes called "pan-egoism". Fichte, then, found se ee Per 
Be the EGO, a universal self-consciousness from which he deduces a ougds an 
all being, as the Jew of Antworp derived all from one substance. 


i u TH 

The one ef Fricdrich Schelling was not the same kind of a "Busy Bee". a 
Pact, nis Pind was quite different. It is difficult, however, to find cut oe 
Mis Ghelling did mean; his one is co changeable that one can scarcely ae ee 
So a definite theory. Of his five systems, the third seems to hove ae a act sale 
yoguee And, besides, it was during the time that his “Absolute™ was bee oe 
of the real and the ideal" that he did his best literary work - and he wrote hie 
lv, The subjestive idealism of Fichte scomeda bit unreascnable tc bio ai pe a0 
attempted to medify it by distinguishing the philosophy of mature sable ite ee: = 
spirit, and by resognizing the prius of both nature and spirit - peaateiger ei. 2 
from which both were deduced. His monistic principle, of course, is the ipsa § ' 
his word of explanation is that it means "tho identity of the real and aise ideal’. 
According to Shelling, we have a philosophy of nature, a philosophy of spirit, and, 
finally, the Absolute in whom both are idontificd. 


The only intelligible words we can use fcr Shelling's system is to call it ce 
system of objective, idealistic monisme His correction of Fichte consisted in eae 
‘ng that besides the philosophy of spirit, there was really a philosophy af nature ; 

4d, secondly, that beyond the to ego there was a higher principlee Noither a 
_ 9 nor the non-ego ean be supreme, since they are merely relative concerts. “he 
identity of The real and the ideal, the ogo and the ncen-cgo is the suprome ultimate 
principle. wee 


Fichte tock up Kant's thought and merged the “thing~in-itself" (object) in the 
activity of the EGO (subject). Schelling said it was all wrong, and he affected a 
synthesis by merging both the subject and the object in the indifference of the 
Absolute. To Hegel both were wrongs and his sorrection of them has given him a 
far more brilliant niche that either Fichto or Shelling - perhaps because he is mere 
obscuree His one is an Absolute of immanent activity. Fichtc's systom was sub- 
jective idealism, Sholling's bbjective idcalism, and now comes the unintolligible 
dynamis idealism of Hegele His lino of thought dressed in language is scmoething 
like thise He begins with the triad of Idea, nature and spirit. Picking up the 
echoes of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis; he devclopes them in a rather novel 
fashion. There is the thesis, tho original coming; and antithosis, waich is the 
struggle going on through life; and, finally, tho synthesis, or joining in an ul- 
timate principles Unlike the Brahman system, however, Hegel docs not lot his sparks 
of the divine return to their first principlo, but to something different, a somep 
thing wiich is neither spirit nor matter, but logical moroly, or conceptual. His 
Absolute is nothing other than the rcality of tho ons ut sic, the roalization of the 
universol idca. To him the "rational alone is rcal™. God is only in so far as Ho 
is conecived under the catogory cof Becoming. Ho is simply 2 process. Remove the 
thinking mind, and you do away with God. 


In Turner's words: "According to Scholling naturo and spirit proceod from theo 
Absolute; according to Hegel, the Absolute becomes Successivoly nature and spirit. 
In Hegel's system the Absolute is a process rather than a source, It diffors frem 
the Spinozistic substance in this that i6 3s ono of infinite activity, while Spinoza 
found his substance one of static immsity ond undifferentiated plontitude!." 
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Fichte rotained to the last his notion of the Supremacy of proctical rcasone 
Schelling, the literatcur, gove equal play to the real and the ideal, tho rational 
and the imaginative. Hegol, now rover, with his "the rational alono is pool ond 

Mali boing is thought realizcd", maintained that the rations 11, the ideal was supreme. 
The theorctical is far above tho practical, and thought ienieeonas action throughout 
his system. Fhilosophy's solo task, he firmly pelveveds was to interprot phonomona 
in terms of tho Absolute, which is thought. And theso are the oreeles of abseurity 
whom the monistic world of Coday following. What think yo? 


Wilfred Mallon, Sede 
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FROM THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
HALLS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Some excellent——-- very excellent, and interesting papers were and are 
being written and read here in the Philcsophical Halls of the University. In 
second year, these papers deal with cosmological subjects, and in third, with 
historical and critical subjects. 


SECOND YEAR 


Mre Jorgensen Pantheism 
Mr. Witte The Formation of the Earth 
Mr. Prendergast How Old is the Universe? 
Mre Cavanaugh Formation of the Solar System according to the 
Chamberlain~Moulten Theory 
Mr. Wirtenberger Einstein's Theory of Relativity 
fre J. Doyle Duration and Its Various Forms 
THIRD YBRAR 
Mr. Bilstein St. Anselm and the Ontological Argument 
Mre Cantwell Albert, the Great 
Mre Keeven The Epicureans 
Mr. Cahill John Scotus Erigena 
Mr. O'Flaherty The Older Theories of the Formation of the Universe 
Mre W. Doyle Abelard 
Mr. McCormack The Soul in Pre-Scholastic Philosophy 


All these men have devoted a great amount of time and labor to the p 
production of these papers. The result is a collection of essays interestingly 
and elegantly written,—a real contribution to the collateral literature on 
Cosmology and the History of Philosophy. Ti MODERN SCHOOLMAN regrets that it 
cannot publish any of these, because of their length. However, the idea of 
preparing papers for the class may be worth while. liere it has been very success- 
fule It gets the man who is preparing the paper interested in the subject, lends 
variety to the class, benefits the members by giving them information which ‘ould 
be otherwise inaccessible to them, and results in the production of some really 
excellent works. The following are yet to be given in third year: 


Mre Reddy The Psychology of Aristotle 

Mre FitzGibbon Plato, the Philosopher 

Mr. O'Brien The Philosophy of Cicero 

Mr. Krizek The Carolingian Period (of Philosophy) 
“re Roche Jewish Philosophy 

Mr. Welfle Hindu Cosmogony 

Mr. Walter Roger Bacon 
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THE DISPUTATIONS 


The first yea r men were permitted their first glimpse of the Medie 
University on Wednesday, November 24, 1926. Few realize just how much of the 
spirit of the middle ages is preserved in this large, modern University of St 
Louis, -- few even of her ov students, even those of the college of Arts and 
Sciences, who laughed and talked in the corridors outside, entirely oblivious ; 
and unconscious of the quarterly Disputations that were going on in the Littld 
Theatre on the second floor of the Collége Building. 


The subject matter for the disputations of the Autumn Term were thes 
from Theodicyy Ethics and Cosmologye The following is the programe 


EX THEOLOGIA NATURALI 


1. Existentia Dei wb causa primae improductae rerum mundanarum probatur 
argumentis metaphysicis. 
2e Existentia Dei ut entis intelligentis et personalis ostenditur argu- 
mentis physicis. 
3. Existentia Dei ut numinis hominibus superioris eisque colendi, demon= 
stratur argumentis moralibus. 
4. Deas est simpliciter infinitus. De Deo tamen perfectiones creaturarum 
predicantur in sensu eminentioree 
5. Deas est simplicissimus et tamen recte distinguimus inter attributa di 
distinctione virtuali extrinseca. 
6. De’& est tum physice tum moraliter immutabilis. 
From these theses Mre John Je O'Bricn, Se J. was called upon by Mr. Ferdinand — 
Keeven, Se J. to defend the third; and by Mr. Gerald H. Fitzgibbon, Se J. the 


EX ETHICA 


1. Homo a Deo destinatur ad perfectam beatitudinem, cujus objectum neces= 
sarium et per se suffiniens est Deus. 

2- Perfecta boatitudo in hac vita obtineri noquit, quaproptor finis vitae 
praesentis supremus in eo consistit, ut homo actiones suas recte 
ordinando ad finem ultimum vitae futurae se disponat. 

5e Proximum criterium objectivum moralitatis cst natura rationalis qua ta 
adaequatze sumpta. 

4. Principia seu determinantia moralitatis in actu humano sunt objectum, 
finis et circumstantiae. 

5e¢ Rojicicndum est systema moralis positivismi. 

Mr. Vincent M. O'Flaherty, S. J. defonded the third and fifth of these theses 

against: Messrs. Richard Ae Welfle, Ss Je and John Fe Byrne, Se Je In both dise 

Sions objections fron the floor were well handled, she Moderator each time cle 

the discussion by "Ad alium". The defendant indulged in a metaphysical cxpric 

in dealing *writh an objection by making use of six sub—distinctions. 


EX COSMOLOGIA 


Ll. Mundus oxtentionem infinitam non habet. 
2 Nulla ratio philosophica obstat quominus formatio mundi anorganici prc 


evolutione per causas naturales tribuatur, imno Deo valde aonveni« 
id apparet. 


Se In rebus naturalibus admittenda cst activitas cujus causa ultima cst 
oxtramundanad.e 


(continued on Page forty one) 
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JOPNSRPUNS +) eSCOTUS, cOvok. Ti 


"Oh;chesis only a dunce!" This «ras the mocking retort siven to that 
group of scholars called Scotists by the opponents of scholasticis philosophy. At 
thattime the jibe "ras made in allusion to their frequently obscure manner of reason 
ing. The word has survived in our language, but has degenerated so that it means 
no one of weak mentality, an imbecile incapable of learning, fit to vear but the 
dunce cap and to sit in the corner. Hovrever worthy or unvortny of this title the 
followers of Duns Scotus might have been, — and occasionally there tas some 
justification for it— yet the man, himself, as ~7ill become evident, was entirely 
undeserving of any such connotation's being attached to his name. 


Many histories of English Literature make no mention of this Franciscan 
monk. One history savs: "and there were then teaching at Oxford University some 
Franciscan monks such as Duns Scotus and ‘‘illiam Occam, who ‘rote very learned 
things about ‘which the common people knovy nothing and had no influence on them nor 
on English literature." As a summary of his influence some sav. thatein doce?) 
Duns Scotus was dragged from his lofty pedestal at Oxford and Cambridce where his 

ame had been honored and they quote the graphic words of one of Thomas Crozrell's 
mmissioners, "We found all the great Quadrant Court full of the leaves of Dens, 
he vrind blovring them into every corner." 


In spite of these adverse-critics, Duns Scotus did exert a stron; influenc 
@pon the thinking, learned men of his day, and his “ritings, all in Latin, vere 
objects of close study. It is unjust to expose a man's vorst features, natzedly and 
alone, to those ho-do not imow his better side and the conditions “hich partly 
explain the rest of his natural genius and temperament. 


Because of its significance to us as Catholics, before “"e consider tne 
man and his work, let us see in what light the Catholic Churen regards him. The 
Church has not condemned a sinsle proposition of his. On the contrary, the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception which he so strongl: advocated and defended a:ainst the 
Dominicans, while he taught at Paris, has been declared a dogma of Faith. In tis 
conflict he won the vroud title,éf an index of his mental acumen, "Doctor Suotilis". 
So strong an impression did he make in this defense that in 1587, avout eighty years 
after his death, the University of Paris required of all those taking the doctor's 
degree, an oatn to defend the Immaculate Conception. A process of his beatification 
is under wav at Rome. At least a decree recognizing his cultus “ras issued on the 
eleventn of Janyary, 1907. 


John Duns Scotus vas born about 1270 and died in 1308 at Colognes, Germany 
where his body rests. {lis birth-place is unlmowm. Many “rith good proofs decalre 
that it was Ireland. On his tomb is carved the epithet, 

"Scotia (Ireland) me gemuit, Anglia me suscepit, 

Gallia me docuit, Colonia me tenet." 
Thatever the doubt of his birth-place may be, he is English in education and 
citizenship. He taught manv years at Oxford and belonged to the English province 
of his Order. He took his degree at Paris, and ended his life teaching at Cologne, 
true type of the Meddaeval cosmopolitan scholar, who for the love of learning 
claimed scarcely any land as his tome (native home) but wandered far and “ride to 
diffuse the light of cvlture and of «risdom. 
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1 tredision, as testédied to by Alexander Hales and Rov or 


The Franci coc bi 
=o novel forms o2 opinion than was the more dogmatic 


Bacon, was less oppose 


Dominican. Hence the critical analysis ana subbility of Duns Scotus were alloved 
much freedom. His intricate maze of reasonin’, as been fitly styled dialectic ore 
orchestrationse But in trese orchestraitiois Gasre was, it must be remembered, a 
central theme, 2 unity of tcusht which men, vyable or too slothful to pierce and 


unravel, have failed to discover and “ence in hasty judgement declared his writings 
to be only vords, ‘tindy and ‘rithout solidarity. 


John Duns Scotus then was renowmed for his critical power and subtlety 
but he was, lifle many men, stronger in the criticisms of the pbooKkeKE opinions of 
others than in a construction of a system of his orm. He tended to enlarge the 
doctrines (in number) already recognized as capable of being apprehended by faith 
alonee In this matter he comes close to the false notion that what is true in 
theology may be false in philosophy. 


Scotus tras understood and appreciated by his generation. As a master of 
theology, philosophy. astronomy, and mathematics, he was a popular teacher. ie was 
a dreaded opponent in debate. Ridicule, the keen and effective weapon of mean, 
carping minds, was the only method some used to withstand him. "If you enter his 
“ists, you are lost; the way to attact him is to stand without and laugh." This 

sthod was followed afterwards too, against the Duns-men, or Dunces cvho folloved 
1s method of reasoning. 


Indeed the next generation was full of Scotists, as they are alvmays stylea 
who trished to be more sublte than their master, but usually succceded in becoming 
inanee The verbal controversy of the Scotists and Thomists is one roason why 
scholastic philosophy failed at the time to accomodate itself to the universally 
rising scientific movement. 


As all scientific literature of that day and cven dowm to later times, 
was Latin, John Duns Scotus had an influence, as is now evident, upon literature in 
generale English literature will be indebted to him after his day for all the 
young minds which he trained and aroused to thought during his years at Oxford, e.g. 
William Occam. Procisely because of his criticism of Aquinas, Albert, and 
Bonaventure, he kept the stream of intellectual thought from becoming sluggish and 
too yielding in admitting an argument. 


His principal works weret "Opus Oxonicnse", a commentary on the Books of 
Sentences; "Reportata Parisensia", lecture notes compiled by his disciplos at Paris; 
and "Quaestionos Quodlibetales", his dissertations for his doctor's degree. Unlike 
most writers of his day he wrote no "Summa Theologica”. 


Finally we can say of Scotus that ho innaugarated an age of talent 
rather than of genius. Subtle and penetrating as his mind was, he is placed below 
Aquinas, Albert, and Bonaventure because while he excelled even the greatest of the 
schoolmen in critical acumen, yet he lacked synthetic power which was remarkable in 


Ste Thomas, and which more than any other quality of mind stamps the writor or 
thinker as a philosopher. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Catholic Encyclopedia, Vole Ve 
Eneye Brittanica, Vol. Vii. 
History of Philosophy by Turner. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY (continued) 
The Mediaeval Mind by Taylor, Vol. II. 
Cambridge History of English Literature py Garnett 
and Goosc, Vole I. 


William F. Ryan, Sede 
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THE DISPUTATIONS 
(continucd from pago thirty cight) 


4. Sccundum leges naturae bene statutus cursus naturac finem aliquando habebit. 

5+ Mundus non necessario cst ab actorno. 

6. Mundus initium in tempere de facto habuit. 
Mr. James J. Mahoney, S.J. was tho defendant in Cosmology. He explained and proved 
to the satisfaction of his hearers the third and sixth theses against the objections 
of G. P. Prendergast, S.J. and A.sA.Ruetz, C.R. In the afternoon session, as in the 
morning, lively discussion was evoked by objections from the "auditores"”. 


Mr. Louis E. Meyer, S.J. read a scholarly paper in the history of 
philosophy. He treated the subject of Indian Philos ophy which has been before the 
public eye of late. His paper was entitled "The Origin of the Vedanta in India; 
The Authority upon Which They Rest". 


Joseph A. Foley, Sed. 
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E PRIMO ANNO 


Since the last appearence of THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN, one of the first 
year philosophy study clubs has nad a number of interesting programs. On 
Saturday November 13, Mre Lyons gave a well knit outline of the course of Critica. 
On the following Saturday evening, Mre Murphy presented a chalk talk on some of 
the difficultied of Minor Logic which were not already cleared up, notably his 
system of dealing with the judgement. On the 27th of November, Mr. O'Hara gave 
another view on the necessity of a course in Critica. And on December 4, perplex~ 
ing points in the first few theses were touched on in a lively general discussion. 
The last meeting was well handled by Mre Tainter who sought to extract the kernels 
from the first few theses and to set them before the members in a graphic fashion. 
The meetings are steadily increasing in animation and interest. 


FOO RO OK A KK KK 
FO aK KOK KK 


Men go abroad to admire the heights of mountains, the mighty billows 
of the sea, the compass of the waters — and pass themselves bye 


SR OO GK 
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TAVING “iT TRUTH 


Truth is very tolerante It permits close, critical nie Poet Len, foe 
doessnot domand pur acceptznce until its cvidence is so Lae Ly ee ee 
undor p ain of intellectual suicide we must asscente But there is one thing baat 
truth cannot brook: it will not'be troatcd as a plaything. And the gjaring incon- 
s istoncy to which Descartes foll victim attosts that it is dangereus to toy 
w ith truto. 


Porhaps the sures t way for one to have seve re d friendly relations witi 
with Descarte s would nhave been to accuse him of univers a1 sceptitism. is 
ween res entment at this, however, would have been another case of the truth b 
veing more bitter than lies. For it will beeseen that in his famous method, 
the Cartesian Doubt, the ‘erms of sceptivism are, indeed, encysted. 


It may be said that in general there are two ways of doubting: one 

may actually doubt and there remain, making of doubt a permanent goalor ends 
And this is scepticism. Then, one may simulate s suspence of the a}mental as- 
sent, for the sake od acquiring a former grasp on w hab is already knovm and 
believed to be true, there by making offthis quasi doubt ameans to an end, that 
end being fuller knowledge about the truth in question. This is correctly term- 
2d "quasi" doubt for the reason that there can be no real douvt termed 
oncerning a truth to which the mind has already given itsas sente 


This latter manner of doubting, knowm as provisional or methodical 
doubt, is onay a means of critically inspecting the validity of the grounds for 
our assent to certain truths. It is altogether legitimate, md has ever been 
a common practise both in philosophy and insciencee Euclid made use of it when 
he began the demonstrations of his thecrens in geometry by supposing that the 
theorens were not truee Aristatle employed it, recommending that a ;problem 
be solve by farst doubting and examing the difficulties involvede And anyone 
acquainte dw ith Scholatic philosophy knows that every theses thet admats of 
strict demonstration is but an application of this methodical doubt. 


But now, whereas this manner of ing uiry is, indeed, legitimate in the 
case e of those particular trutis which are cap able of strict d emonsratio n, 
it is, nevertheless, seer follyto attempt to apply it to all truths, adopting 
the principle that noting is to be accpeted unless it be forst demonstratede 
There aresome judgements so immediately evident that they cannot be demonstrat- 
ed, nor do they require it. Their evidence is already actually present to the 
minds Can I in any sax douby, for instance, that I am here and now writing? 
As I stand expusedto tie scorching noon-day blaze, can I doubt that the sun is 
Shining? Can I douby that a ppositiin cannot be true and false at the same 
time, or trat two and two make four? Try diligently as I may I find tnec . 
cannote Nor is there any reason in attemp ting to question about such truthse 
The sole purpose of emp loying methodical doubt about any judgement is to 
inquire into, and critically examine the foundation upon which the truth of 
that proposition re stse But in the case of such immediately evident proposi-~ 
tions, the mind already sees this; it eannot help seeing ite And one who refuses 
to accept without proof the truth of such immediately evide nt propositions can 
never ho pe to prove any truth whatsoever, for he destroys the very basis of 
all proof. The unreas onablenes s of such a posotion has been likened to the 
absurd ity of one who would "throw light o n the sun". Were one to admit no 
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light whatever excep t reflceted light, he vould soon have no iient at oll. 
There must be some bodies that contain light in thomsclvese And in like mannvur 
there certain truths that hevo their evidence in thomsclvose 


Descartes, hovevor, sav fit to i snore this facte During that so- 
_ journ of his on the Danube, «hile withtho army of the Elector of Bavaria, it 
| seomed to be forcibly brought home to “im that, after all, t»e mind is quite a 
hodgepodge of truth and e rror; that it is quite impossible to distincuis h ono 
| from the othere The mind id frequontly misloading. That which vas once hold 
| t o be absolutely cortain is later rojectod as crroneouse In 2 word he found 
| it neces 8 ary to suspect 211 ‘the tradition2l Imowledge that he had acquirod. 
| He prop osede to remedy t:ise He would do so by emptying his mind of ell that 
_ it pessessed, and adop ting the principle that nothing is to be accepted as true 
| until it has proven itself truc. Ail that till novr had gained admittance to 
_- his mind had to go3 not, indocd, that it was to be rejected forever, hut until 
it could prove itselfrerthy of accoptances, There was no truth ho did not 
challenges His faculties were suspected, Tho testimony of the sonses “vas 
_ brought into question. He entertained misgivings about the mind's ability to 
attain to truthe The existence of the material luniverse became an sbject of 
suspicions 


This,5) theniscethe “artes ian doubt... In-Ordor.to bey surv-of truth, 
empty the mind completoly, suspect everything, and then admit only «hat proves 
itself to be truce Others have preferred another method, and scem =o have 
fared better than Bescarte se Rather than start out witha grand gosturo of 
unversal doub:", they have clected to begin by beolioving all opdkons, and thon 
to cast out the untenables 


Novr that Descarte s had rid his mind of all traditional belicf, he 
procceded at once tomthrone truth securoly, little roalizing that he had 
already bowed dovm in obcisansee o sccptitism. As ho sasts a critical cye over 
the heap of offal which ho has ejccted from his mind, lof this great truth is 
suddenly revealed; he iscertain that he is conscious; that he thinks, and, as 
a thinking subject, that he exists. Hero is the ono truth he cannot doubt}. 
And the grand Cartesian p rancip le is born3 cogito; crgo sume 


It is not neccessary to go farther, Descartes toyod ‘ith truth, and 
truth is alro ady avengede For,in the “rords of Fre Rickaby;Sede, "Descartes 
falls into the ineonsistoncies of the tmiversal sccptics, and is logically 
foreed to abide w ith thoso in whose comp any he isuniilling to romaine He 
professes to bo ablo, 'scrious’lyl and for woll-veighed reasons!, to doubt theo 
validity of his facultic s, and truths whixh prosont themselves t his mind 
withthe force of cvidencee Out of such douby t»cro is no rescuce A man 
so cirsumstanced has no tight ovonto his 'I think , thorofore I exist’; and 
if he says that on this pcint doubt is impossiblo, ho says so only by rovoking 
what he has said before; for if his wholo nature may be radically dclusive, 
§t may be delucivo herce Ho says the floubtor cannot doubt his orm oxistonco: 
but neither can tho doubter doubt consistently the validity o f his om 
faculties and of cvident propositions.” 


DRichard Ae Welflo,y Sede 
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COSMOLOGY SSMINAR 
On November 27, Paul F. Smith read a paper on tue historical aspect of 
Hylomorphism. During Tue discussion that Followed was directed toward ee Vearer 
understanding of the causes which led Scholastic Philosophers to differ from 
one another in minor points of the doctrine. 


With the oral examination as tho only barrier betvreen now and Christmas, 
; c " ‘. fe Se! : 
the seminar deserted "Sweetness and Light" and became dowm right pragmatic. James 
Vehoney led a discussion on December 2, on the interrelation of cosmological theses. 
The next two meetings will be directed towards a discussion of class-room matter. 


HISTORY OF PsaILOSOr.yY SEMINAR 
The attention of the members of tho seminar was directed towards a study 
of John Staart Mill. On Dec. 2, Chas. O'Hara read a very interesting paper on the 
education and philosophical training of this philosopher. In the discussion that 
followed, many interesting opinions on Mill's inductive studies were expressed. On 
the 16th, William Ryan will read a paper on"Benjamin Franklin, the American Socrates 
This mecting will conclude the activities of the seminar for thés most fruitful year 
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384-322 38.C. 
ARISTOTLE, the greatest pagan philosopher; b. Stagira in Chalcidice 384 B.C. d. 

Chatcis, buboea oe2 B.C. Yo Athens-whon 18; 2 pupil of Plato there wmtit <7. 22 

BDB/DbEKEA/ Kad /PPKSSX Asia Minor, married. In 842 tutor to Alex. the Great at 

Stagirae In 335 opened his school in Athens: knowm as Lycoum and as Peripatetic. 

Most of his writings composed from 335 to 322. 

Evaluation: The system is scientific rather than metaphysical. Statting point is 

observation rather than intuition. Its aim is to find the ultimate cause of things 

rather than to determine the value (ethical or aesthetic) of things. Its influence 
extends beyond science and philosophy. 

Philosophy, "science of the universal essonee of that which is actual." Mcthod: 

"assent from the study of the particular phenomena to the knowledgo of ossonces"== 

the scicntific view of philosophy. Division:1I. Logic (analytic, if rogarded as a 

study preliminary to phil.); II. Theoretical Philosophy- Metaphysics, Physics, 

Mathomatics; III. Practical Philosophy- Ethics, Politics; IV. Poetical Philosophye 

I. Logic: the Categories, Predicables, Syllogism, Origin of Ideas. 
Metaphysics:Being as such, Actuality, Potentiality, Matter & Form, Kinds of Cav 
Physics: Study of Nature: Space, time, movement, the four elements; Psychology’ 

soul or principle of life, external and internal sonses, intellect and will. 
Mathematics: "science of immovable things." 

II. Ethics: “In what ¢oes happiness consist?" is the starting point. "The good pro} 
to his rational nature." Reason; Virtue: moral, thooretical- intellectual. 
Intellect- moral; theoretical - practical; contemplative - active. 

Politics: man a "socicl animal", complete happiness in social lifo. State not 
absolute, no ideal state. 
IV. Pootical Philosophy: art, acsthetics, the beautiful. 


(Reference: Cath. Encye) 
John E. Cantwell, S.J. 
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Forl Marx's Capital: An Introductory Essay, bye D ecLindsay. 


Oxford University 
Pecso, 7 moracon mrencnes = New Yorks ols00. ~1926; 

In tho introduction, the author sects forth very clearly the scopo and 
purpose of this work«- he is writing a book about another booke Immcdiately he 
indicates tho limits and possibilitics of sucu a task. In the first place, he 

says, Such commentarics can by no neans take the place of the original. secondly, 
it is wg Sg to treat the original Cither in he spirit of "uncritical 
condemation", or in the soirit of "uncritical praise". For, if the book is a greax 
book, as Lindsay holds CAPITAL to bo, thero are bound to be inconsistenckes in the 
production. Tho 208 Ye of ths is not cloar, but Lindsay explains his position in 
tho following words: "The original thinker is too much occupied in trying to express 


the creative thought which a8 Wolling up in him to trouble himself about getting it 


all straightened out.” And so, it is with a critical eyo to tho soundness of the 
work that Lindsay introduces the student to CAPITAL< 


Books about books can be of service in two particular ways, he says. Firs 
giving the circumstances and conditions in which the original was produced, that 
vhe reader may be able to separate out the perennial, enduring truths at which the 
author is aiming, by first understanding the particular time-bound points of the wor 
Again, the more original an author's work, the greater is the penetration of it that 
can be gained by a study of the sources whence he derived it. These two ends books 
about books can accomplish for the student of great masterpieces. 


In CAPITAL, says Lindsay, we find inconsistencies in the text because it 
was the product of an author of two distinct and contrary traits. Marx was 
revolutionary not in thought alone, but in action alsoe He was a scholar and 
author of weighty volumes, but an energetic pamphleteer too; a laborious student 
but an active agitator. Now C.PITAL is not the production of only cne of these as 
aspects of Marx's charatter, but of bothe It is the work of iMarx, the scholar, 
scientifically and abstractly considering society, and of Marx "the passionate 
agitator and fighter”, But the views of Marx the Communist, with his wealth of 
learning and wide historical vision, trying to cope with the sccial problems of 
man according to abstract principles, do not always combine with the views of Marx 
the Revolutionary Socialist, whose passionate sympathy with the victims of the 
industrial revolution made his political agitation completely concrete and personal. 
His indignation at the position of the worker breaks through the scientific treatmen 
with which the scholar wishes to handle social rproblem:. 


"Morx was an original thinkeroeesee 2 revolutionary thinker who put togeths. 
not one or tro propositions but whole systems of thought in such a eae that some- 
thing emerged vhich is ompletely new, though it is born of the old." Marx conbined 
the docer ites of the "Eegelians, collectivists...iwho laid the basis of modern poli- 
tical theory" with the doctrines of the Utilitarians, the scurce of the doctrines 
of the Classical English Economists who"laid the basis of modern economics." Ina 
study of what Marx derived from both these schools, we shall better understand his 
originality and his defects. 


In the above manner, Lindsay exponds the purpose and method of his book. 
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sa carries them out by discussions cf ‘Marx and erel', "Ecoromic Determinisi' : 
'The Labor Theory of Value', 'Narx's Acocunt of Surplus Vaiue ard ef the Jslloctive 
Laborer', and ‘Marx and Rousseau'. 

Marx oolled himself 2 fellwver of Hegel in his rolitical theory. He did 
cot hevrever accert Megel's doctrine ertire, but charged it, and for the better, AS 
he himself said. 3.th applied the dialectic method of finding truth, that is in a 
conflict of ideas, to history in making progresse But, whereas Hegel, in looking 
on society as esseutially changing ard developing, considered this development to 
have stopped at his time , Marx and others contended thit the change and developmen < 
would ge on in the future, and that they vere justified 
in trying to predict the fiture. The mothod used by both vas abstract; they were 
speaking of things not as they are, but as each corceived they should be. This 
point, the abstract treatment of prcblems, should be kept in mind. CAPITAL is.an 
ebstract handling of the problems it deals with. 


To this peliticnl teaching Marx welded the English individuclistic 
economic system and develcped therefrom the doctrire of Economic Determinism, "the 
first outcome of the union of tivo schools of thcught, one dominated by the Hegelian 
onception of historical development and the other by English individualistic 
sonomics". Lindsay discusses critically the relative importance which Marx attaches 
2ach of the two clements fro which he formed his doctrinee For, more than one 
interpretation has been put upon ierx's vritings about this topic. 


The Labor Thecry is next considered.e It is a knotty question. To some 
it is the keystone to Marxianism; to cther: Socialists, it is a thing te Desrejcercas 
It is the point of Marx's doctrine most ofter. attacked. Lindsay ie eGnaneearee 
usual, searching sxirefully for a rational account of the divergent ofinicns that 
have been expressed on this point, and sifting out the proper one. He traces the 
histcrical influences 2lso, the times and circumstances in which the doctrine was 
developed. 


In a like scholarly manner the author discusses Marx's Account of 
Surplus Value and of The Collective Laborer, Finally ne makes a comparison, for 
the sake of illustration, betwreen the work of Marx in the economic field and that 
of Rousseau in the field of politics. Both are idcalists, each evolving an ideal 
existence, and attending little to the practical problems concerned in the applica-- 
tion of their theories, blinded to practival difficulties by the beautiful 
simplicity of the ideal. The results: followers of the tio men misunderstood and 
wrongly applied the principles of their leaders, critics judged the theories 
built on postulated ideals as though they were erected on the socicty of the day. 


Professor Lindsay writes with a clarity and simplicity seldom met «ith. 
And yet the book is not lightly gone through, nor swiftly, but demands slow reading 
and painstaking attention. The cifficulty is in the subject itself. What this 
would be if treated in any other than the author's lucid style, is appalling to 
the imeginatione : 


John he. Cantwels 
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